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By Me. Alvan S. Southwoeth, Seceetaey of the Society. 



THE NEW STATE OF COLOKADO. 



FOUE MONTHS IN THE EOCKY MOUNTAIN8. 

Mr. Peesident, Fellows of the Geogeaphical Society, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : — I shall speak to-night of the new State of Col 
orado. During four months of the past summer, I made a horse- 
back ride through the most attractive regions of this, the thirty- 
eighth State of the Union, accompanying Dr. Hayden on his expe- 
dition, and the Doctor personally on his sub-expedition to the Elk 
mountains. This eminent explorer had invited me, as the represen 
tative of the Society, to go with him to see in what manner, and with 
what results, he conducted exploration in the great west. That which 
I shall tell you to-night is, therefore, the record of a semi-official 
journey with the Hayden expedition ; and in performing this pleas- 
ant task, I endeavored to steer equally clear of captious observation, 
verdant enthusiasm, and popular fallacy. 

the heaet of the continent. 

Let us consider the heart of America. It is a vast mountainous 
region, comprising the territories of "Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Colorado — one-eighth of the territorial domain of the 
United States. Indians, Aztecs, and Spaniards, are the only races 
of men who have left their traces on this region ; and the ruins which 
mark their ancient habitations are quite as mysterious as those 
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which, from year to year, are heing excavated along the banks of 
the Nile. The population is more than mixed ; it is beyond exact 
classification or enumeration. It is safe to say that it comprises 
340,000 whites and Indians, the latter reaching as high a figure as 
50,000. "With the exception of the Mormons, who settled on the 
shores of Salt Lake in 1847, to escape persecution and enjoy their 
peculiar institutions, and the relics of the old Spanish settlements, 
the whites are either emigrants from the old world, adventurers in 
search of gold, invalids repairing shattered constitutions, eastern 
farmers tilling a more culturable soil, and raising richer breeds of 
stock than are found on our slope, or social outlaws from the Atlantic 
seaboard. The nationalities preserve their native marks. The Jew 
is the same diligent, sober money-getter we see about the Bourse of 
Vienna ; the Frenchman opens a restaurant, and flings out a sign, 
" Delmonico of the West " or " Maison Doree," and is ever a worthy 
component part of the new community ; the German loses a little of 
his fatherland solidity, and now and then catches a breeze of the 
enthusiasm constantly blowing there ; the Irishman, who is not gen- 
erally of the higher type, exhibits both the aggressive and kindly 
characteristics of his race; while the American takes chances in 
every thing, from political power to blacking boots, changing his 
occupation according to the shifting phases of fortune. There is 
not in this compound body politic any pronounced religious fervor 
in any direction. Churches there are ; but they find stronger sup- 
port in the gentler sex, than among the busy men, whose lives are 
devoted to unflagging industry in secular pursuits. The Jesuit 
fathers have done noble work among the Indians ; but, like all 
spiritual labor among aboriginal races, permanent effect could not 
be secured without abundant and continuous material generosity. 
The typical Indian is as far removed from the pen-creation of Cooper, 
as the Italian lazzaroni is from our conception of the Roman gladi- 
ator. He is in no sense a hero ; there is not a particle of epic " stuff " 
in him, whether he be a Cochise or a Colarow. Ages ago he may 
have belonged to the nobler races of men, but such is not the fact 
now. As he exists at the heart of the continent, he is a dependent on 
the government, clad in the ludicrous costumes furnished by civili- 
zation, retaining an indifferent regard for the traditional habits of 
his ancestors. Fidelity, except in individual instances, is rare ; of 
ambition there is none. The Indians simply crave supplies, pass 
their aimless lives awaiting death, which generally comes to them 
through that terrible Indian destroyer — rheumatism. "While strongly 
reprobating the inhumanity of the settlers toward these Indians, 
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and the needless cruelties which they have sometimes suffered from 
the soldiery, their only usefulness to themselves and their surround- 
ings can be found in stern treatment from a practical standpoint. 

The daily life is not unlike that of all new countries. For the 
active there is little sleep. This arises from the desire to acquire 
fortune rapidly ; for almost every new-comer will assure you that he 
longs for money only to return to the east and enjoy it. But the 
percentage of those who carry out this dream, when able, is very 
small. The manner of getting money changes the manner of the 
man. He gathers to himself his stipulated sum, closes his business, 
and returns to New York. Old associations are gone ; the hearty 
manner of the west he can only find in the vestibule of a metropol- 
itan hotel ; the newspapers seem stiff and over decorous ; the social 
laws savor too much of formality and coldness, and there is every- 
where an absence of personal contact. He returns to the west, and 
thereafter ia at home. Without this inevitable change of feeling, 
there would be no pronounced foundation upon which to build the 
structure of a durable western society. Better, then, as it is. 

THE LOUISIANA PUKCHASE, AND HOW WE ACQUIBED IT. 

Alexander VI became Pope in 1492. He farmed out the world 
with a prodigality which in our day is amusing. The undiscovered 
regions of the earth he quietly assigned to the Portuguese and Span- 
iards, provided they would keep on opposite side of the same meri- 
dian — that line of longitude running 370 miles west of the Azores. 
Ferdinand and Isabella acquired, by that stroke of the pen, the west- 
ern hemisphere. Grants in those days were indeed generous. To 
give away a continent was a nice present from the supreme ecclesi- 
astic to a royal devotee. Three hundred years later, Thomas Jefferson 
bought of that grant, what is now the fairest region of North 
America, for $15,000,000 — a sum that does not now equal the work- 
ing capital of a superior business corporation. Viewed as a business 
enterprise, what are the profits ? In the answer is concerned the 
debt that posterity owes to one of the subtlest minds that has ever 
influenced the progress of Christendom. Nine States and six terri- 
tories, with almost inexhaustible resources, foot up the profits of the 
transaction, and they constitute a property which could not be esti- 
mated by any standard of money measurement. It is enough to say, 
that the acquisition now nourishes in peaceful and flourishing homes 
millions of inhabitants. The acquisition of Louisiana was a bold 
usurpation, an emphatic expression of the one-man power. Let Jeffer- 
son speak for himself, and in the peculiar forms of construction then 
in vogue : 
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" The Executive, in seizing the fugitive occurrence which so much 
advances the good of their country, have done an act beyond the 
constitution. The legislature, in casting behind them metaphysical 
subtleties, and risking themselves like faithful servants, must ratify 
and pay for it, and throw themselves on their country for doing for 
them unauthorized, what we know they would have done for them- 
selves, had they been in a situation to do it. It is the case of a 
guardian, investing the money of his ward in purchasing an import- 
ant adjacent territory ; and saying to him when of age, I did this 
for your good ; I pretended to no right to bind you ; you may disa- 
vow ine, and I must get out of the scrape as I can ; I thought it my 
duty to risk myself for you. But we shall not be disavowed by the 
nation, and their act of indemnity will confirm, and not weaken the 
constitution; by more strongly marking out its lines." Vol. Ill, 
page 521, Jefferson's works. 

This language might have been studied with advantage by those 
who bewailed the extra-constitutional measures by which the Union 
was saved during the bitter campaigns from Sumpter to the Appo- 
matox tree. In it may be found at once the genius and daring of a 
mind determined and prophetic. How the times are changed since 
those words were written ! What a difference between the purchase 
of Louisiana and the buying of Alaska ! , Then negotiations were 
long and tedious; the transit of the sea, by canvas, carried the 
diplomatist to the scene of a general European war ; the transfers of 
principalities and kingdoms would have justified a real estate ex- 
change in the throne-room of the Tuilleries, with Napoleon as pro- 
prietor and Talleyrand as auctioneer. In our own country the seat 
of government was many days' travel from the chief cities of the 
Union. The juvenile republic was ringing with the bitter animosi- 
ties which always hang over the early days of experiment in govern- 
ment ; Jefferson himself was beset as by a pack of vicious hounds ; 
the press was simply mad. But the keen, unswerving sage of Mon- 
ticello saw that the guillotine which made a victim of Louis XYI, 
on that day committed to the destiny of the Union that domain 
which he purchased and added to the territorial grandeur of the 
United States. Seventy years later Mr. Seward bought Alaska. 
But what a different purchase ! 

THE PHYSIQUE OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

The Ute pass is a high-walled cafion, leading into Bergen's park. 
Passing over the narrow way, built like the ancient military roads 
of Rome at the Iron Gate of the Danube, we entered a beautiful 
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rolling country, now being rapidly settled by the Nomadic pioneers. 
The first ranch that we visited was ten miles from Mainton. Its 
modest structure, by the road, was inhabited by an elderly woman 
and her famous daughter — the Colorado Equestrienne, who, as a 
" clothes-pin-fashion " rider, had carried off the prize at the Denver 
fair. Her mother gave us a long account of her daughter's accom- 
plishments in the saddle and without the saddle. Although at the 
time the recital seemed intensely ludicrous, I afterward found that 
the younger women not only ride whenever practicable, but generally 
adopt the manner of the man. The climate, the wagon roads and 
trails, the high-bred and alert horses, to say nothing of the mules, all 
favor the woman as an Equestrienne. No spirit of emulation is so 
keen among the young ladies as in a race for the lead or a dash for a 
prize. They glow with excitement and anticipated pleasure, at the 
very mention of horse-back riding; and I do not know that even 
English ladies excel them in their love for this healthy exercise. In 
what charming contrast is this taste with the indoor, parlor recrea- 
tions of the American young ladies of the eastern States. 

In Colorado, among the fair sex, the physical complements the 
literary and household recreations of the Boston school. A physician 
there is not a must-be — the young are not acquainted with the 
subtle poisons and enervating drugs, long before they have reached 
the adult physique. Alluring luxuries have not yet seduced them 
from the hardiest and noblest of Saxon pleasures. In all of this it 
must be allowed there is a fine harbinger for the future. Profound 
students of Sociology have told us of the constantly diminishing 
stature of the French ; those who have examined the brief existence 
of the mixed race in North America have traced the gradual growth 
of all manner of constitutional disease, attributable to wrong-living 
and lavish mental exertion. None of this decay can be observed 
among those who carried good health to the territories flanked by 
the Rocky mountains ; instead, there is added strength and power. 
The proof is in the children. They are uniformly healthy, and, 
curious fact, are uniformly blonde, regardless of the complexion of 
their progenitors. These little ones are rotund of figure, with a 
soberer spirit than the Latin, a greater juvenile solidity -than the 
eastern child. 

To me, almost without exception, every child was a prime Saxon. 
Is it impossible that these flaxen-haired juveniles may not mature 
into a race as able in physique and as conservative in inclination as 
the Barons of medieval England ? The mother is little perplexed 
there, as to the future of her offspring. 
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A COLOEADO RANCH. 

The ranch was my study. The settler arrives from the east, and 
taking advantage of the Homestead law, he fences off 160 acres of 
land and pre-empts 160 more. He builds a comfortable two-story 
cabin, with live rooms, for $500, and begins to buy stock at $25 a 
head. Stock raising and not fanning is his business ; and by industry 
in this branch, he will probably at the end of five years find himself 
in the possession of that which in cash is worth $10,000. It should 
be understood that the land he holds by right of possession is not 
surveyed as yet by the Land Office, and hence his ranch, in fact, 
covers often thousands of acres. Every ranch is a hotel. The owner 
holds himself in readiness to house and feed the traveler at moderate 
rates, and this is no inconsiderable source of his revenue. The 
houses are always neat, papered with New York Heralds, Times, 
and Tribunes, Harper's Weeklies, and other eastern journals. 

THE STATE OF COLOEADO. 

Railways 624 miles 

Railways to be completed in 1874 544 miles 

Since 1871, public wealth increased from $20,000,000 to $70,000,000 

Under cultivation 200,000 acres 

Gold and silver mining $5,000,000 

Coal mining $1,000,000 

Stock raising $2,000,000 

Wood, lumber, and dairying $2,000,000 

Irrigable land 3,000,000 acres 

Colorado is now considered the richest State in the Union in iron 
and coal. 

bergen's park. 

The park-plots of Warwickshire, and the fairest, wooded swards 
of Middlesex, could not be more impressive and suggestive of a 
quieter, sublimer pastoral beauty than Bergen's park. It lies just to 
westward of Pike's peak — not a day's march beyond the Ute pass. 
I think I wandered through its colonnades of majestic pines under 
peculiar advantages ; the idea of estate, of vast personal domain, of 
some of Scott's medieval forest scenes, with great mountains, silvered 
streams, and enchanted dells, was there. It brought to the mind 
not the vague day dreams of the sentimental idler, but a thousand 
events of travel, strains of fascinating music, marching and counter- 
marching armies, vivid recollections from the canvas. What a world 
of magnificent solitude there was around us ! A rainstorm, as sud- 
den as violent, had come and gone, as we entered the lofty timber, 
leaving the natural lawns sparkling in the sun. The huge forms of 
34 
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the noble trees, rising like shafts crowned with laurel capitals, were 
grouped in grove-like clusters over the rolling country; and here 
and there in the open could be seen the granite and precipitous face 
of Pike's peak, mellowed with the hues of the rainbow. The sharp 
outlines of the Park range, the sullen retreat of the rain-cloud over 
the jagged summits, the unveiling of a soft and cheerful sky, were 
mere details of the scenic transformation, accompanied by the music 
of the swift streams. To call regions like this one a park is a feeble 
bit of nomenclature. With nothing dismal, with none of the 
glamour of the Black Forest, there seemed a faultless arrangement 
of episode, a marvelous naturalness of landscape gardening, a variety 
and perfection of nature itself. 

CAMP LIFE. 

The close of a long day in the mountains is hailed with the 
supremest joy. The overworked and nigh-worn- to-death boy who 
walks from above 59th street to the City Hall park every morning 
before eight o'clock, and does constant pedestrian duty till sunset, is 
not happier to lay aside his toil. The fatigue of ten hours in the 
saddle, going from peak to valley, is perhaps healthy in the end, but, 
as the closing hours of the day draw on, a hungering for repose is 
evident in the serious mien and silent lips. The pack-train does not 
come to its camping ground, therefore, with the joyous hilarity, the 
flux of spirits, with which it set out in the morning. If the march 
has been a serious one — thirty miles up hill and down dale — the 
mules are jaded, the horses catch at the green shrubs for a passing 
bit of provender, and the packs seem cruel burden. The head-packer, 
the all-in-all of the expedition, assumes the gravity of the executive 
officer of a ship bringing the vessel to anchor in a protected roadstead. 
Like the seaman, he must ignore the men, and consider the cargo and 
transport. His first anxiety is water. The camp must be pitched 
beside a stream. He must have timber for the cook, grasses for the 
animals, and a mountain-locked park, so that they cannot wander to 
a fugitive distance ; for, by sunrise, they must be again at our tent 
doors. Such a place " Steve " found one evening on the bank of the 
Roaring Fork. The men descended the side hill of a deep gulch 
thickly timbered with spruce and pine ; in the bottom below were 
acres of waving grasses, and here and there the conical Indian lodges, 
showing that it had been a favorite rendezvous of the Utes. The 
head of our train, with John mounted on his large bay horse, forded 
an arm of the Roaring Fork, and a mile to southward, at the foot of 
a steep mountain, the " outfit " came to a halt. Alternate showers 
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of rain and bursts of sunshine, common in the elk range, were giving 
variety to every hour. Just at the moment when we arrived on our 
camping ground it was rain. John selected a large cedar, under 
which to build his fire. He unpacked his mess boxes, took them 
there for shelter, while we all assisted to unload the other mules, 
placing the cargo in line of battle, twenty feet from the mess boxes, 
together with the aparahoes, covering all with tarpaulins. Tae five 
tents were up in the twinkling of an eye, but not securely fastened. 
Everybody in a drenching rain who rushes to shelter exhibits good 
sense. So with our bedding we awaited the passing of the heavily- 
laden rain -cloud. The sun came out again to say adieu for the day, 
but its rays were not warm enough to dry the wet grasses. The 
animals had been turned loose, with long lariats, to graze, the bell- 
horse keeping up the monotonous ringing which holds them in com- 
mon company. Often it happens that one, more independent than 
the rest, wanders off to some secluded and invisible spot to lie down, 
possibly to reflect upon the miseries of being a mule in active life. 
When dusk comes on, and the packers go out to picket them at half- 
lariat, the truant occasions no little anxiety and trouble. It generally 
takes two mounted men to drive him to the rendezvous. This is 
not accomplished without a long chase, in which the mule shows that 
lie is as fleet of foot as stubborn of intent. The antics of the mules 
constitute the most amusing feature of camp life. They are con- 
stantly doing the dramatic, the ludicrous, the vicious. The attach- 
ment that grows on the rider for his mule is of a far different char- 
acter from that inspired by the long ownership of a horse. Toward 
the horse there is a sentiment, even a tenderness, a feeling that moun- 
tain work is taking him from his proud estate — the road, and the turf. 
Toward the mule there is the same sympathy that you have for a 
good-hearted buffoon or a pleasing minstrel. This is apparent in the 
names — no one thinks of calling his horse " Hoggy," " Jake," 
" Mollie," " Bawly," and " Joe," as we named our mules last summer. 
Our camp is now in order. John is getting the meal ready, and 
he finds ample assistance; for the cook is the real personage of the 
camp. All must be industrious ; a lazy man had better never join 
the Hayden expedition. The axes are put into requisition, the resin- 
ous pines are felled for the evening camp fire ; the packers prep, ire 
a place to sleep beneath the tarpaulins; the wounded mules are 
rubbed with ointment. But some of our party have not yet returned. 
We soon hear a loud shout from the hill-side, and in a moment we 
see the grim face of Mr. Chittenden's mule, then the rider, then a 
dead mountain sheep tied to his saddle, that was the meaning of the 
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rifle shot we heard an hour ago. It is always an exploit worth 
recounting, the killing of large game in the Rocky mountains. To 
every deer there is a different story of his taking off, and we listen 
with profound interest. Then the head must be prepared for pres- 
ervation, a sketch must be made of his antlers, and the venison finally 
be consigned to the cook. It seldom occurred during the expedition 
that there were night adventures with deer. Upon only one occasion 
was there a ripple of excitement. When Mr. Shanks lay at the point 
of death, George Seaman went out to shoot deer, as the meat supply 
was nearly exhausted. He wandered far from camp up the mountain 
side> among the thick timber, near the foot of Mount Daly. Night- 
fall came, and he had just shot his doe. He proceeded to cut a saddle 
of venison, finding the labor much more severe than he had antici- 
pated. It became pitch dark. There was no direct trail to camp ; 
indeed, the bearings were all lost in the sombre night. We missed 
his presence, and put more logs on the fire. The great blaze became 
his beacon, and toward midnight he came in on his jaded mule. Dr. 
Hayden and other members of the expedition have frequently 
remained over night in the forests, unable to find the camp. It is 
then that the night is long. 

A picture of our camp beside the Roaring Fork is essentially a 
picture of all our camps in the wilderness. We have pitched our 
tents. We have made places for ourselves around the mess cloth. 
John is not only our cook ; he is also our waiter, and we all eat 
together. The ceremony begins with a bountiful supply of tea or 
coffee, followed by the mountain meats, rice, and beans, according to 
the pleasure of our cook. One by one we leave the feast and gather 
about the camp fire. Our ambition to make it as blazing, as lofty as 
possible, is duly rewarded, unless a sudden storm burst upon us. 
Until ten o'clock, many times until midnight, we have volumes of 
western reminiscence, when the packers interweave that peculiar 
texture of fancy and fact which is a peculiar symptom of a western 
imagination. It is one of the lessons of camp life never to doubt. 
You must take with you a large stock of credulity, and never permit 
your supply to become exhausted. You will occasionally get into 
the cross-examining mood, but a more pronounced emphasis on the 
part of the narrator will warn you that you are trespassing on dan- 
gerous ground. All considered, it is easy to be agreeable in camp. 
We had none to disturb our harmony. Sometimes, however, there 
will be a captious spirit who can find no affinity with anybody or 
any thing, and he stands in contrast to the otherwise monotonous good 
nature ; and thus the life proceeds. In the morning camp is struck 
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at seven o'clock, and breakfast is finished by eight. The train then 
moves forward for another day's journey. 

DK. HAYDEN. 

During my three months in the mountains, from the head of the 
expedition to the humblest attendant, I experienced the kindness and 
courtesy of all. Dr. Hayden I found an incessant worker, a daring 
mountain climber, and a genial companion. In his camp experience 
with his attendants he recalled the longing of an eminent French 
philosopher. Said Montaigne : " I envy those who can make them- 
selves familiar with the meanest of their followers, and converse 
among their own attendants ; and I dislike the advice of Plato, that 
men should always speak in a magisterial tone to their domestics, 
whether men or women, without ever being facetious or familiar." 
In remembering this paragraph, I thought how admirably Dr. Hay- 
den exemplified it ; for during seven successive years he had substan- 
tially the same attendants, all of whom had followed him through 
dangers and trials innumerable ; and there, too, I found his chief 
executive officer, Mr. James Stevenson, who, on the upper Missouri, 
twenty years before, had united his fortunes with the doctor's, and 
together they had since struggled on. Camp life is nothing if not 
pleasant and charming, as I found it with the Hayden expedition. 

INVALIDS. 

Two classes of consumptives visit Colorado — those in the incipi- 
ent stages ; those who are " too far gone." The first are invariably 
saved ; the second are invariably lost. There might be a third divis- 
ion, embracing cases of doubtful malignity, and with them it may 
be said that the larger number are restored to a sound condition of 
health. There is but one great evil that menaces these unfortunate 
invalids. They go to Colorado, establish themselves for a brief period 
in a simple household, eat of the rich cream and cheeses and beeves, 
roam over the country on horseback, and gradually abandon stimu- 
lants. Soon they find their cheeks ruddier, their frames hardier, 
their arms and legs tougher ; fatigue rarely supervenes hard physical 
exercise ; the cough vanishes ; their spirits become elastic, and it is 
all gone ; the malady is extirpated in three months. So they think. 
Vague delusion ! They hurry eastward ; the business craving is 
again upon them ; the ceaseless, life-destroying ambition to make 
money draws them back to relapse, which is not long delayed by the 
eastern climate ; and then, if the patient sees that all is over, he lies 
down to die, or makes a second, but this time fruitless journey to the 
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West. It is only the hereditary or confirmed consumptive, who 
remains in Colorado for a term of years, who is restored; and 
to this truth I never found an exception while riding through the 
most populous districts of the territory. 

To those who have made any examination of the sanitary qualities 
of Colorado, it seems a crime that these restorative blessings have not 
been more widely published to the world. To a few only have they 
been made known, and yet hundreds of lives have been saved. 
Emphatically the Land of Health, Colorado by no means confines all 
her remedial qualities to the cure of the consumptives. It is, to 
speak at large, a place to go for repairs — to get your constitution 
mended, an overtasked brain put at rest, an abused stomach renewed, 
a morbid tendency cut short. It is one of the evils of resorts for 
invalids or broken-down men and women that there is no active 
employment. Different, indeed, is it in Colorado. When one gets 
on the highway to restoration, he craves labor and finds it — of the 
pastoral kind — everywhere. 

MOUNTAIN FEVEE. 

The mountain fever had been making havoc with my peace of 
mind and body for several days before reaching South park. 
Whether it was the altitude above the sea, the new condition of 
life, or a trace of malignant fever contracted in Africa, I could not 
tell. It grew worse from hour to hour, and during my solitary ride 
from Hall's ranch to Granite, it was with difficulty that I kept in the 
saddle. I wandered about, seeking distraction, but there was nothing 
that could divert me from the rapidly gaining malady. At last it 
came to this : " Should I go on or turn back ? " I found a young 
doctor at Granite. He told me the chances were even — life or 
death ; and as Dr. Hayden thought life the more plausible alterna- 
tive, and I thought it the more desirable, I came to the conclusion 
not to abandon the expedition. The eve of our movement toward 
the mountains, the 2d of August, was my bitterest night, and the 
last of real suffering. From that date I rapidly recovered, and in a 
week's time I was myself again. 

MINING. 

Gold hunting in the territories is a curious, ever-shifting, hardly 
describable pursuit. While in all countries subjected to the mining 
fever — Australia, New Zealand, Siberia and South Africa — there 
is always a grave uncertainty as to the fate of an investment in 
" prospected " domains, there are yet laws and usages by which all 
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that the soil or rocks yields may readily accrue to the rightful owners. 
West of the Mississippi we find another state of affairs. In some 
territories and communities, where mining has gathered the dignity 
of a matured industry, organized effort undoubtedly reaps every 
advantage that belongs to priority of occupation ; but even where 
this organized industry can show a generous income, the Eastern or 
non-professional investor rarely participates in the revenue. Let us 
glance at the method of a mine. " Texas Jim," having led a wild 
life in the plains, nourishing in the palmy days of Julesburg and 
Virginia City, when he was admired for the number of murders he 
committed, now having no further means of earning a livelihood, 
concludes he will become a "prospector." A "prospector" is a gold 
hunter who has a single jackass, laden with 100 pounds of provisions, 
a pick and shovel, and a gun. Thus provided, he starts into the 
Rocky Mountain ranges on a three months' journey, turning over 
soil here and there, and disturbing granite from time to time. At 
last he strikes a " lode." He packs back to Denver, tells his story, 
exhibits his quartz, and sells out his right for a trifle, which sum is 
soon dissipated at the gaming table. The " lode " now passes into 
other hands. A mining engineer is authorized to survey and fix the 
boundaries, and " claims " are duly recorded, in keeping with the law. 
A stock concern is soon organized ; the books are thrown open to 
subscription ; pamphlets with maps on tinted paper are circulated ; 
distinguished writers and wandering enthusiasts are entertained on 
the spot, and soon the mine of Swindler & Co. is the most wonder- 
ful magazine of wealth heard of in historic times. Then one of our 
citizens here in New York, having some capital unemployed, and his 
experience in those slow seven per cents or unprofitable real property 
becoming tedious, thinks he will buy stock in the mine of Swindler 
& Co. He may lose — he knows that ; but the chances are in favor 
of large gains. He places his money accordingly. Months roll on ; 
highly favorable accounts are received ; fresh indications of quartz 
are reported. The company must therefore expand to meet the 
emergency. It buys fresh machinery, and in order to do this, an 
assessment must be made on the stockholders. Now, the organizers 
and operators of the mine are at the " lode " itself. Without any 
honest intention of working a genuine and valuable mine, they have 
actually found a rich deposit. Originally beginning with the inten- 
tion to bleed Eastern capitalists, feather their own nests, and permit 
the bubble to burst when there would be no further need for infla- 
tion, they ha've found out they own a pavement of gold. Their next 
step is to do what they call " freezing out " the investors. They 
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argue : " Here we are out here, working this mine night and day, 
while this Eastern fellow has nothing to do but put his profits in the 
bank. We will freeze him out." They build more works, buy 
additional machinery, and thus assess the stockholder until he is glad 
to sell out and rid himself of the whole concern. The property 
passes into the hands' of the original operators. They have swindled 
valuable works out of the investors, and now probably own a lode 
worth several millions of dollars. Upon this they fatten to their 
heart's content. The mine may not always be a lode, it may be a 
gulch or a placer ; and it may not always turn out to be a genuine 
lode, but only a surface indication. "Where knavery has not obtained, 
ignorance has squandered, vast fortunes. How many instances can be 
mentioned where great mining establishments, many of them costing 
$1,000,000 and upwards, have been built in our territories, upon the 
belief that underneath was an Ophir and El Dorado, and when the 
shafts have been sunk, not enough gold to pay the postage on an East- 
ern mail could be found ! It is safe to say, therefore, that a man not on 
the scene, who invests in an American mine, is almost sure to become 
a victim. I do not believe that there are a dozen men in New York, 
having mining stocks in Western enterprises, who ever have or ever 
will receive dividends. Indeed, nine-tenths of this class of investors 
have been deliberately defrauded of their money. Many millions of 
dollars have been sunk in the Territory of Colorado alone in this 
manner, and it is very doubtful if the gold actually obtained from 
American mines since 1849, will equal the capital invested to extract 
it. To be sure, there are hundreds and thousands who have made 
fortunes in mining. Many gulches have yielded immense revenues, 
as Alder gulch, in Montana, from which $40,000,000 have been 
taken ; but this sum has in the main been divided up among small 
and industrious miners, who, however, always cease their labors 
when they get enough money to indulge in a protracted spree. It is 
a part of their code that every good miner must get drunk. Their 
wages as hired help range from $2.50 to $6 a day ; but when they 
work for themselves, if intelligent, they can earn more. In fact, 
this is the only way by which our far Western mines can be made 
profitable to honest effort and capital. If a man, intent upon mak- 
ing his fortune, buys an arastra, and sits patiently down and crushes 
quartz, not dividing his time between labor and debauchery, as the 
majority do, it is a certainty that riches will eventually be his. All 
the territories are full of gold; it is only a question of patience, 
sobriety, honesty and organization to gather it in quantities that will 
satisfy any one. 
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DESTRUCTION OF OUR GREAT WESTERN FORESTS. 

The extensive and wanton burning of the Rocky Mountain forests 
goes on from year to year. Perhaps the reckless miners and thought- 
less travelers, who are responsible for this prodigious waste, are not 
aware of their criminal acts by which they bid fair to convert fertile 
valleys and copious river-sources into arid deserts and dried-up gul- 
ches. It is a well-known and long-ago determined fact that forest 
destruction diminishes rain-fall, and eventually banishes it altogether. 
Hence the anxiety on the part of all governments to save the native 
timber intact — knowing that in its preservation and reproduction 
is the life's blood of the country itself. Our western territories 
have a large portion of their area now mapped as irreclaimable desert 
wastes, that can never be made productive except by the slow and 
expensive process of artificial irrigation. It is fair to presume 
that these empires of desolation, showing, as they do, alluvial soil, 
have been denuded of their vegetation and timber by the natural or 
supernatural incendiary. If lightning has been the criminal, of 
course there is no remedy ; but if the aborigines have been the cul- 
prits, I can only observe that they are no worse than their civilized 
successors. Standing on the summit of a peak 13,500 feet above the 
sea, my view was obscured by the conflagration of an extensive forest 
of spruce and pine. A weary prospector in search of gold has turned 
his solitary animal out to graze, and has built a fire to drive off the 
autumnal cold. The resinous properties of the timber soon ignite a 
thousand towering torches, and the wild wind, catching the flame, 
disperses it over hundreds of square miles of territory. This shame- 
ful destruction may go on for months. What will be the result ? 
This rich region will become gradually parched ; vegetation will 
refuse to grow without moisture ; brooks and streams will die out 
forever ; the fish which they contain and the game which they water 
will leave for other haunts ; important feeders of a great river system 
will become extinct, lowering the level, perhaps, of such a river as 
the Mississippi ; and one word will be written across the face of the 
region — desolation. It is apparent therefore that the most vital 
question in connection with that wonderful domain beyond the 
Rocky mountains, is the preservation of forests. Upon their inviola- 
bility depend the future homes of " the unborn millions yet to be." 
While it is possible for one ruthless adventurer to build his camp 
fire in the wood and leave it to the mercy of the winds, thus laying 
waste to what would make a respectable county in our common- 
wealth, the destruction and consequent physical disorders will go on. 
Appropriate legislation sternly executed is the only remedy ; and let 
35 
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us hope that it will find a place on our statute hooks, and be enforced 
without fear or favor. 



THE ASCENT OF ITALIAi PEAK. 

The ascent of Italia peak was eventful to me as affording the 
grandest view I had ever seen — I counted from the summit eight 
distinct mountain ranges, more than 200 peaks, each over 13,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and 500 peaks every one of which 
was 10,000 feet in height, and the traces of hundreds of streams. 
Figures like these would have excited my credulity had I not been 
an actual observer. 

In no other mountain range in the world can one see in the limits 
of one horizon, a corrugated land like this. The Himalayas present 
gigantic mountains rising 28,000 feet above the sea into regions of 
perpetual ice and snow ; the Andes furnish Aconcagua and Sahama, 
lifting their frosted cones heavenward over 23,000 feet ; the Alps 
have mounts Blanc and Rosa, each higher than the King peaks of 
the Rocky mountains ; and Mount Ararat itself stands out in the 
first rank of superior peaks. But from none of these can be seen 
the stupendous upheavals, the hundreds of miles of terrestrial con- 
vulsions, the perfect forest of mountains radiating from that ice-cold 
summit toward all points of the compass. 

We began the ascent at 9 a. m., from the south-east side of the 
mountain, having followed an Indian trail from Cement creek, 
where we camped last night. We tied our horses at timber line. 
The line of ascent was over loose rock tumbled down from the side 
ridge of Italia by the expansion of ice imbedded in the crevasse. 
For the first few hundred yards, the approach while not steep was 
very disagreeable traveling, tearing our boots, rendering creeping a 
necessity. About 1,000 feet from timber line we reached a jagged 
edge or divide, which, if not as sharp as a knife, was certainly as sharp 
as upheaved rocks well can be. We carefully climbed up this edge, 
feeling our way over split rocks, often loosened from the mass, know- 
ing that an incautious step, or the giving away of a single inch of 
granite, would precipitate us down the ugly declivity 2,000 feet 
below. While coolness is the only attribute that gives certainty of 
life in such situations, I doubt if any one has entire peace of mind. 
Jokes pass freely ; there is a grim smile on every face in the party, 
but I observe that the muscles tauten, the grip is sure, the caution 
excessive, and anxiety is not a stranger to the facial changes — not 
even terror itself. Up and down along this divide, for about 800 
feet, finding a foothold, now below, now above, lowering one's self 
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down narrow chasms in the rock, again hanging by the hands to a 
strong stratum for a moment's rest, at noon, we finally reach a minor 
summit, 12,200 feet above the sea at noon. But we were not up 
yet. This disappointment is the keenest discouragement of moun- 
tain climbing ; at the base you see at the limit of your upward vision 
what you assume to be the apex, but it is only a beginning, the true 
summit revealing itself, when you reach the minor elevation. Dr. 
Ilayden determined, after he had made copious notes, to descend by 
the same route, mount his horse, make the semi-circuit of the moun- 
tain and endeavor to try an easier route than that which lay before 
ns. " You can go that way," he said, " as for me I have no ambi- 
tion to climb mountains for the pure love of the business, for I have 
been doing that for twenty years." 

Accompanied by Mr. Broadhead, we now began a necessary descent 
of a rocky gorge, piled up with granite blocks. The progress was 
slow and perplexing, involving a downward descent of 1,000 feet. 
This accomplished, without adventure, we passed along the divide, 
and were at the base of the main peak. Here began severe physical 
climbing. At every ten steps, so steep was the mountain side, so 
loose the earth, and sharp the fragments of stone, that we were 
obliged to stop — " blown." The pulmonary exertions at such inter- 
vals were violent indeed, causing dizziness, stomach-sickness, rush of 
blood to the head ; and if perchance you are unfortunate enough to 
cut your boot into the fleshy part of your foot, the ascent is not 
thereby sweetened. During adventures like these, a piercing wind, 
borrowing an icy chill from the snow and ice, penetrates to one's 
inmost. As panting mountaineers struggling in friendly rivalry, I 
am sure my companion and myself were not in enviable situations 
during the 2,000 feet that intervened between us and this summit. 
Climbing up the bald side, making slow progress, we reached the tip- 
top, 13,400 feet above the sea, at 2 p. m. 

THE GRAND PANORAMA OF PEAKS. 

Let us now, beginning to northward and following the points of 
the compass around to eastward, take a view of this magnificent 
scene. As I scan the horizon, I can see eight ranges. The Elk 
Head mountains ; the Elk mountains proper — a range eighty miles 
long ; the Sawatch, or principal range of the Rocky mountains ; the 
Park range ; the Snowy range ; the Sangre de Cristo range ; the 
Uncompagre range — a massive agglomeration of unnamed and 
gigantic peaks, bounding the southern horizon ; and the San Juan 
group — unexplored. In these ranges are the loftiest and grandest 
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mountains of the domain belonging to the United States. I do not 
think I could have a superior point of observation than Italia itself, 
an upheaval of eruptive, igneous rocks, lying in loose stratification, 
and discolored by the presence of iron, resembling in their hue the 
close-grained porphyries of Egypt. At a distance this peak looks 
like the Italian flag, and is so named because of that fact. On its 
northern slope, columnar granites rise above their surroundings, 
forming isolated monuments, loose beds of shale extend into the 
valley, where I detect two small frozen lakelets. The view, over 
folds of hills and intervening valleys, extends to northward, embrac- 
ing Grizzly peak, fifteen miles distant, catching the fading summits 
of the unknown Elk Head mountain range, one hundred miles away. 
Spruce, fir, and cedar trees, bearing their oceans of foliage in the 
brisk wind with peculiar rigidity, are in their dark hues relieved by 
the lighter tints of the quaking asp. Wooded hills, terraces, and 
moraines, losing their sharp outlines in the dark and fading distance, 
make up the scene of comparison and contrast, as the moving and 
silvered nimbus clouds give an artistic completeness to the whole. 
Turning slowly to eastward, La Plata, Elbert, and Massive moun- 
tains are seen ; while beyond there we have glimpses of the famous 
Park range, itself containing hundreds of lofty mountains. Turning 
a little more to eastward, and at our feet is the Gunnison park, and 
the sources of the Gunnison river — a stream winding in all direc- 
tions, and fertilizing hundreds of thousands of square miles. In all 
this quarter of the horizon, the number and variety of colors are 
amazing. Now Some peak is touched with a deep carmine or 
royal purple, and again we find the blank slate color marking the 
mountains which flank the Lake- Creek pass — the main divide. 
These mountains, although superb in their structure and altitude, 
have no name. 

Splendid cloud effects appear as I pass with my naked-eye- view 
still farther to eastward ; the fleecy spectres cast deep, dark shadows 
on the distant ranges, while miles and miles of mist envelop the 
summits. To southward of eastward are those three gigantic moun- 
tains, Harvard, Princeton and Yale, sitting at the edge of South 
park, bold, sharp, and defiant like those rock-bound colleges them- 
selves. Our pack-train is slowly winding its way over the summit 
of a hill in my foreground, bound for Italia creek ; and fifty miles 
to the south-east of it, is the Snowy range — not snowy like Blanc 
and Chimborazo, but just »agar-eoated like the crust of a too tart 
pie. Sullen clusters of timber, populated by the grizzly bear, and 
containing untold herds of deer and elk, diversify the view, as I 
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take a glance at the Sangre de Cristo range, all but invisible one 
hundred miles away. This is a sharp and narrow range, almost 
parallel with the Great Sawatch range. Again I get a distant view 
of the Gunnison valley — now a broad, undulating region, that 
must eventually become a garden spot on this slope. Almost due 
south is 

THE MAJESTIC tTNCOMPAGRE RANGE, 

unexplored until last season, but since surveyed by Mr. "Wilson ; 
there are, perhaps, a dozen peaks in this range above 14,000 feet in 
height, forming a magnificent barrier against the southern sky. 
tlncompagre mountain, the king-pin, of all, rises, like a huge dome, 
covered with ice and snow, but exhibiting dark patches of its gran- 
itic foundation. Los Pinos Indian agency, where the Indians gather 
to wage war for flour and general supplies, lies in the open beyond 
the Elk mountains, while Crested butte, and Gothic mountain, and 
"Washington gulch, are all within an area of fifty square miles. 
Again, in the dim distance is the San Juan range, also being explored 
by Mr. Wilson. To westward the peaks are too high and too nu- 
merous to permit an extended view, the sharp head of Capitol peak 
jutting up behind its neighbor, Mount Daly, while Maroon peak, 
Pyramid, Teocalli, and Castle peaks close up the circumference of 
the horizon. Such, in brief, is the view of a mountainous region of 
60,000 square miles, and the grandest mountain region in the world. 
Teocalli, named after the sacrificial mound of Mexico, is itself one 
of the most curious mountains known, seemingly built up in the 
horizontal strata to the apex ; every view of it presents the same 
appearance of artificial work. Passing along one day with the train, 
I asked one of our sapient packers if he knew why yonder peak was 
named Teocalli. " Yes," he replied with ambitious haste ; " it was 
named after Mr. Thomas O'Kelly, who is a well-known prospector in 
the mountains." 

You can, perhaps, imagine from this brief description, a scene en- 
livened by forest fires perpetually burning; herds of deer and elk 
running in all directions along the glistening streams that shine like 
fragments of mirrors in the deep valleys, thousands of feet in all 
directions ; the short crack of the rifle, whose bullet ends the life of 
a mauve-colored buck or doe ; and the movements of the topographer 
and geologist, instrument in hand, marking the structure and con- 
formation of the extended area. 
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THE SCULPTURE OP THE CONTINENT. 

Our ascent of Mount Daly afforded me remarkable scenes for study. 

After penetrating the thick and sharp-pointed branches of a pine 
forest, completely filling up a gorge, we made our way up the side 
hill of a long moraine, and continued our journey to westward. 
Moraines of a long, tomb-like shape are seen in every direction, and 
there they stand, mournful sepulchres of a once mighty physical age, 
when the grinding ice, piled up thousands of feet, carved out the 
valleys and amphitheaters, and, as huge and many-edged chisels, com- 
pleted the sculpture of the continent. 

The lesson of long past infinite ages is so simply and yet so em- 
phatically written upon the country before you that you can trace 
the history of the earth without effort. Was it not a wise provision 
of Providence, or, indeed, one of, those immutable laws that reveal 
themselves from time to time, that we can from those upturned strata 
study the gradual building of the globe ? Planetary architecture has, 
by these mountains, been developed into an accurate science, from 
which future years will do much to eliminate the mass of speculation 
outcropping at every point. Yet geology is not the only branch of 
human study where the fancy must sustain the fact. Human history 
itself is so complex and confused that it has required the finest intel- 
lects of the ages to explain the deductions of 4,000 years of activity, 
and yet educated mankind is divided as to the results. The Assyrians, 
although leaving us tablets and abundant hieroglyphic sculpture, 
buried their alphabet with the decline of their race. Egypt, with 
her imperishable monuments set like eternal jewels along the banks 
of her great river, emblems of a stern civilization, unmatched since 
the lapse of thirty centuries, vouchsafed us no elementary key by 
which we can read the almost endless hieroglyphics graven on her 
temples ; and in the mysterious Orient, where the human race still 
dwells in greatest numbers, Mencius and Confucius are placed on 
the boundaries of authentic history. Turning from this uncertainty 
and doubt as to our kind, how startling does it seem as we consider 
stratum after stratum of these Rocky mountain formations we read 
of the fluidity of the earth, of the age of water, and of creation fol- 
lowing creation until we come down to man, finding in each of these 
chapters historical materials hidden away in the rocks, and which no 
human being can gainsay or cause to perish, for they are everywhere ! 
And thus has the patient geologist unrolled his scroll of the millions 
of years that our planet has existed, bringing vividly to our minds 
the stupendous character of the organism. As I wandered about 
these mountains every peak was to me a chapter of this history, 
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every valley a paragraph, every rivulet a phrase — all combining to 
make a text for which no alphabet but the eye can ever find applica- 
tion. Mountains, I know, are common enough — impressing you as 
a phenomenal. But there was an empire of them. So many, in 
fine, that were you born there, anterior to the age of railroads, a 
plain or level country would be a natural wonder. 

MOUNTAIN NAMING. 

The most difficult work of the expedition was in finding appro- 
priate names for mountains, streams and parks. Heretofore, the 
system of nomenclature has largely followed the tide of politics. 
When Mr. Colfax was at the zenith of his popularity, he was made 
illustrious to an extent too ludicrous to be believed. Fremont is 
probably celebrated twenty times ; General Grant has more than a 
dozen geographical monuments. Probably the most astonishing use 
of proper names is in the case of Mr. Laramie, an enterprising 
Canadian trader. We. have the Laramie range of mountains, a 
gigantic upheaval ; Laramie Plains, Laramie City, Mount Laramie, 
Fort Laramie, and the Laramie division on the Union Pacific Kail- 
road. This plurality is not always pleasing. Professor Guyot, the 
venerable and distinguished geographer of Princeton College, is the 
victim of a small peak in North Carolina, and justly honored by a 
noble one in the Rocky mountains. The former, named without 
his approbation, he ignores ; but the latter Dr. Hayden selected as a 
deserving tribute to his great attainments. A noble mountain 
in the Elk range was named after our President, Chief-Justice Daly, 
in recognition of his eminent services to science, which you, Fellows 
of the Society, can so readily indorse and applaud. But the lavish 
distribution of proper names over the face of the country is a vicious 
principle, inducing confusion, and perplexing the student. Yet it 
will go on until some patient scholar shall sit down and tabulate a 
comprehensive system to be adopted by the government. Whoever 
shall undertake this task must be a profound philologist ; for there 
are over 1,000,000 peaks in the Rocky mountains, and only 40,000 
words in the English language. 

CHARACTER OF DR. HATDEN's WORK. 

The survey of the territories as prosecuted by Dr. Hayden exhibits 
the scientific progress of our time ; for the maps made under his 
direction show finer topographical distinctions than those obtained 
by the older methods ; indeed, none of our States, if we except Cal- 
ifornia, have creditable maps, executed on a plan of unity and 
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precision. Dr. Hayden selects a denned area, and exhausts it in 
geography, and almost every collateral branch of science ; and this 
is the reason that Geikie, the eminent geologist of the University of 
Edinburgh, writes : " Your Yellowstone work has roused the greatest 
interest here ; and the way in which you have illustrated it by de- 
scription, engravings, maps, sections and photographs, is quite a 
triumph of scientific exploration, and almost arouses a feeling of 
envy in the breasts of governmental geologists like myself, who 
either have no such splendid materials to work upon, or are in the 
hands of economical governments who will not allow them to publish 
fully the results of their labors." There is one hundred and fifty 
years of labor in the territories for Hayden and the other government 
expeditions before we shall have a knowledge of what we own ; but 
before that time it is probable that the net-work of railways west of 
the Mississippi and the growth of the far western political fabric 
will increase the Union to one hundred States, the new-comers each 
larger than Massachusetts ; and not a few of them will be on those 
great plateaux flanking the Rocky mountains. It may surprise you, 
perhaps, to learn that one of these surveys is the finest specimen of 
organized intellect that can well be imagined. The German gym- 
nasiums, the universities of England, the polytechnic schools of 
France, the military and naval schools of the United States, the 
parent college of New England, and that nondescript institution 
from which graduate men of the world — all of these I found repre- 
sented in this rude, but mentally and physically, strengthening life 
in the mountains. 

A NEW CABINET OFFICE DESIRABLE. 

In looking over the ground now, I can see but one practical sug- 
gestion to make, and that is the chief point of my discourse to-night. 
All of the surveys should be consolidated under one general head, 
under one general department. We know that the War Department 
will never willingly relinquish the control of its expeditions ; the 
same truth applies to the Treasury, Interior, Navy, and State Depart- 
ments, for all are engaged in survey and exploration ; and the result 
is often contradiction, confusion and bitterness. What, then, should 
be done to secure uniform results ; to thoughtfully, judiciously dis- 
burse the millions annually appropriated under a general plan ; and 
to develop in the highest degree, with greatest dispatch, our western 
domain % Surely the interests are of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
an addition to the Executive Department of the Government, I mean 
that a new cabinet office should be created, charged with the unifica- 
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tion and administration of these now divided trusts ; and snch an 
officer should, in experience in public affairs, in mental organism, and 
unselfishness of character, resemble Thomas Jefferson, who, in 1803, 
purchased the territory, and set on foot the exploration which has 
given renown to a long list of names, from Lewis and Clark to Dr. 
Hayden. 

A MINIATURE MODEL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Model making is to be introduced by Dr. Hayden to illustrate the 
topographical features of the far 'West ; Mr. Holmes, his able artist, 
is to make the Elk mountain range in miniature, colors, snow-masses, 
water-courses, and all. You are perhaps aware that the French have 
obtained a considerable degree of perfection in the art of wood-sculp- 
ture and clay-modelling. You, who have rambled through the 
attractive halls of the Invalides, will remember the aged and maimed 
soldiers of the first empire guarding the models of fortresses and cities 
in miniature, showing the physical approaches, conduit, and outlying 
territory. Although of little avail when the war-cry was sounded in 
1870, in the hands of the cooler Germans, they would have been 
powerful weapons at Head-quarters for such men as Moltke, Blu- 
menthal, and Frederick Charles. There is no reason why the Central 
park of this city should not have a complete model of the United 
States prepared upon a scale of half an inch to the mile, which would 
reduce the country to the size of about 100 feet by 125. Pertinent 
to this subject, I have received a letter from Mr. Augustus John 
Harvey, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, advocating a sys- 
tem of geographical gardens for the people, in complete and entire 
substitution for maps and charts, or in combination with them. This 
able Englishman, who unites the genius of Ruskin with the philan- 
thropy of "Wilberforce, suggests a perfect geographical cosmos, in 
which shall appear the flora and fauna ; river-systems, oceans, islands, 
etc., traced out upon a plastic protoplasm of concrete. " What would 
take years to learn," he says, " and understand from books, maps 
and charts, could be learned and understood in a few hours or visits, 
by old or young, to such a place." I need not assure you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the father of many innovations for the public good, he has 
never yet failed. 

NECESSARY MEASURES. 

"What is needed to develop to the highest degree, and with the 
most satisfactory results, this the fairest region of America? 

First. A gathering of all the Indians within the borders of Indian 
territory ; their consolidation into sympathetic tribes, and the appoint- 
36 
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ment of an army police to maintain order and to assist, when neces- 
sary, in executing the laws ; and when the moment shall be deemed 
expedient, to give them a special system of civil jurisprudence, even- 
tually admitting them to the rights of citizenship and State sovereignty 
within the Union. This would, in a short time, dispose of the vexa- 
tious Indian question, large army appropriations, and annual Indian 
wars. There are 300,000 Indians of all ages and sexes in the United 
States. 

Secondly. An entirely new and complete system of laws, funda- 
mentally new, and adapted to western life, should be drawn up by a 
commission authorized by Congress, to consist of three of the purest 
and ablest public men from each territory. The past should be 
ignored, and statutes should be framed and adopted of a simple but 
comprehensive character, that would leave little to be done by a State 
subsequently admitted to the Union. Wise provisions would be these : 

1. That no man should be eligible to the gubernatorial office who 
shall not have been for five years preceding his appointment an actual 
resident of the territory. 

2. That eacli territory shall undertake the systematic exploration 
and survey of its own domain, under the general direction of a bureau 
of exploration, especially created at Washington. 

3. That the territorial government shall be responsible for the 
preservation of the public domain. 

Third. Liberal landed inducements to settlers and capitalists. 

Fourth. Irrigation by the government. 

Fifth. The encouragement of narrow-gauge railways. 

Sixth. Stringent laws to punish those who deceive capitalists by 
spurious enterprises, thus destroying the prospects of the territory. 

Seventh. A government bureau of mining to secure fair dealing. 

Eighth. A territorial department to protect the forest from de- 
struction. 

And here I would call your attention to four important maxims. 

1. Beware of rose-colored pamphlets. 

2. Move with deliberation and never rush with the crowds. 

3. Divide all dazzling enterprises by four and ask yourself if you 
can afford to lose the quotient. 

4. Narrow-gauge railways are the surest forerunners of a healthy 
civilization. 

DECLINE AND ULTIMATE EXTINCTION OF MOEMONISM. 

I visited Utah in October, and was received by Gentiles, Brigham 
Young and the minor Mormons with the utmost courtesy. Without 
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detaining you with details, I shall give my general impression in a 
paragraph. 

Polygamy is a doomed institution. As long as the saints could 
maintain isolation, living a three months' journey from California, 
and four months from the Missouri river, polygamy could be com- 
pelled by the fierce threats of the autocrat from the rostrum of the 
Tabernacle. But when the railroad came, fashion invaded the realm 
of the latter-day saints. The women began to despise their coarse 
gowns and peasant lives, and sooii Salt Lake City was embellished 
with fineries scarcely inferior to those sold in New York. There- 
after more than one wife severely taxed the purses of the seers 
and prophets, who, as a class, are men who love money. Plurality 
in marriage began to lose its fascinations; a son of Brigham Young 
rid himself of a duplicate partner, and in domestic matters obeyed 
the behests of the Christian creed. Household ties loosened, and in 
the family of the prophet himself bitter dissensions arose as to the 
distribution of his large wealth. The young girls and men who have 
grown up since 1850, now unmarried, and of whom there are 30,000, 
abhor polygamy, and will not embrace it, and the president is power- 
less to coerce. Their religious belief, constantly riddled by satire 
and stung by ridicule, is slowly ebbing away. I asked one of their 
renowned and wealthy bishops how he found time to handle this 
moneyed enterprise and attend to the duties of the Church. " Oh, 
damn the Church ! " he replied, as if I underestimated his good 
sense. And when I asked another Mormon about the golden plates 
which the angel Gabriel kindly brought down to Joe Smith in the 
year 1830, that he might translate the Book of Mormon from Divine 
Writ into bad English, my friend waved me off with a merry twinkle 
in his eye. Mr. President, the success of Mormonism was due to heed- 
less persecution, which always gives strength to every imposition ; 
for repressive measures only serve to strengthen the institutions they 
are designed to destroy. The death of Brigham Young will undoubt- 
edly speed the disintegration of the Mormon legions. 

UTAH. 

No territorial or municipal debt. 

Telegraph lines 1,100 miles. 

Taxes, If mills per $100 

Population of Utah 150,000 

Population of Salt Lake City 26,000 

Exports for 1873 $10,000,000 

Ore and bullion $5,000,000 

Agricultural products $5,000,000 

Assessment roll $22,000,000 
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Land, cultivated 364,500 acres. 

Railways 242 miles. 

Schools 204 

Sunday-school scholars 36,000 

Woolen manufactories 6 

Reduction works 34 

Cotton mills 3 

Mountains of silver, lead, copper, iron, salt, sulphur and coal are 
found here. 

SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 

On the exploration of this great region of the continent nearly 
$20,000,000 have been spent since 1803 — enough to have completed 
the survey of the public domain, if systematic work had been fol- 
lowed. But as it is, nearly all our information of value has been 
collected during the past ten years. The Coast Survey alone has 
spent on the average over $200,000 annually west of the Mississippi, 
and generally speaking, in connection with exploration, over 10,000 
men have been employed. Significant facts connected with that 
extended area should not escape your attention, Fellows of the 
Society. In the first place, two-fifths of the entire area of the United 
States is so arid that even irrigation cannot redeem it; indeed, west 
of the Mississippi, one-sixth of the entire territory is alone susceptible 
to cultivation. And if you ask the reason why, the answer is plain : 
the great unwatered plains traversed by the Union Pacific railway 
are essentially Asiatic, with Asiatic deserts, climate, and ethnological 
relics. It is Asia on this side of the Pacific, while the eastern half 
of the Union resembles Europe in configuration, climate, and flora 
and fauna. In Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Montana, not one-fifteenth of the area can ever 
be rendered available ; and it is doubtful if any of these territories 
will support more than 300,000 people at a time, from our present 
knowledge of their resources and agricultural methods ; and in the 
Territory of Wyoming not over 5,000 square miles of the 100,000 
square miles of area can be termed arable land. Keep these figures 
in view, and you will know how to invest your money. 

CONCLUSION. 

" What is your impression ? With what views of the great West 
did you return to the Atlantic seaboard ? " I may answer in a para- 
graph. It was the pleasantest period of my life, half of which had 
been devoted to domestic and foreign travel. There the ruins of the 
past, with disputed history and dreary legend, could not force upon 
my mind the solemn procession of events which darken and illumine 
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the ages of the Old "World. I saw nothing but the bloom and beauty 
of the present, and the golden promises of the future. The terrors 
described by the early explorers had passed away ; the dangerous 
beasts, untouched, displayed no aggressive ferocity ; the early mis- 
creants, who killed and plundered, had died, or fallen into honest pur- 
suits ; the wild gold fever was subsiding into a regular and organized 
business ; towns and cities were putting on the manner of our social 
East. The civilizing methods, no longer what they were but twenty 
years ago, were in active operation, defining the abodes of the future 
millions. Every thing and every one seemed to be settling from a 
long and wearying fermentation. Caution was replacing reckless- 
ness ; stability, the fragmentary institutions of other days ; and in 
the midst of this region of mountain and valley, this region of the 
grand and picturesque, this land of prosperity for ages yet to come, 
I felt there was but one great work to be accomplished — the admis- 
sion of Colorado into the Union ; and that has been the redeeming 
act of the 44th Congress. 



